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A Profession Serving a Movement 


HAT IS THE “profession” of adult 
education, and who are the “pro- 
fessionals”? 


Those people who are paid for 
working in adult education have long 
been concerned with these questions. 
So have the trainers and employers of 
adult education personnel. For years 
the field has reflected a wild variety 
of attitudes toward professionalism, 
ranging from rejecting it completely 
(on the assumption that professional- 
ism implies lack of the common touch 
and disparagement or neglect of vol- 
untary leadership) to relying upon it 
exclusively (on the assumption that 
lack of professional training implies 
low standards and incompetence ). 


There are probably few today who 
would accept either of these extreme 
positions. But the question still re- 
mains of arriving at some generally 
agreed-upon definition, however 
broad and tentative, of the nature and 
role of the professional in adult edu- 
cation. 


This question becomes a pressing 
one at this time for members of the 
AEA because our Delegate Assembly 
and Executive Committee have cre- 
ated a new “Professional Member- 
ship” category at an annual dues of 
$10.00. Moreover, anyone with $10.00, 
regardless of his training, experience, 
or competence, or of whether his 


work in adult education is part-time 
or full-time, well-paid, under-paid, or 
unpaid, may enroll as a professional 
member. 


If one of the purposes of estab- 
lishing a “Professional Membership” 
category were to identify those adult 
educators who had certain prescribed 
minimums of comparable experience, 
training, and competence, this wide- 
open policy would be absurd. But this 
is not one of the purposes. 


It is not yet possible—and may 
never be possible—to arrive at com- 
mon standards of professionalism for 
all those who are being paid for per- 
forming educational services for 
adults. There are no standardized pre- 
requisites for taking up adult educa- 
tion as a profession. 


As a recently recognized social 
function that bears on all aspects 
of adult living, adult education is 
carried on by volunteers in all walks 
of life and, on a paid basis, by 
members of previously established 
professions, particularly those con- 
cerned with teaching, social welfare, 
and other community services. Fur- 
ther, adult education has become an 
integral part of much of our indus- 
trial, business, agricultural, and civic- 
political life. Finally, the media of 
communication that provide news, 
entertainment, and advertisements are 
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becoming increasingly aware of their 
educational functions and responsi- 
bilities. 

Adult education, then, has been a 
development and extension of previ- 
ously existing social functions and in- 
stitutions. Partly for this reason, the 
self-identification as adult educators 
of persons engaged in the deliberate 
modification of adult behavior has not 
been a spontaneous or uniform devel- 
opment. Similarly, a common body 
of knowledge and skills and com- 
monly accepted goals and values have 
been slow in arising. 

These essentials of a profession 
cannot be legislated into existence. 


There are, however, many indica- 
that adult is coming 

» be regarded, by its practitioners 
et by influential groups in the com- 
munity, as an essential means of con- 
serving and creating human values in 
our age of perpetual technological 
and social change. It is becoming 
recognized as a central, rather than 
a peripheral, social function. As such, 
its development needs the full-time 
services of many more thousands of 
people than it now’ commands. And 
these thousands must be better versed 
in the social and philosophical dis- 
ciplines relevant to adult education 
and more skilled in the arts of 
facilitating human growth and prob- 
lem-solving than most of us are at 
present. 

It is to help us to move toward 
the development of this more numer- 
ous and better equipped corps of 
professional adult educators that the 
AEA has instituted a “Professional 
Membership.” As befits an emerging 
profession, uncertain as yet of the 
scope of its functions, the qualifi- 
cations appropriate to its members, 


and its relationship to the older pro- 
fessions and fields of social practice 
from which adult education workers 
have emerged, no legalistic limitation 
has been placed on membership. Pro- 
fessional membership is for all those 
who want to further the development 
of an adult education profession. 


Another significance of instituting 
a “Professional Membership” category 
should not be overlooked. This is that 
the AEA is explicitly recognizing that 
it is not and does not intend to be 
primarily a professional association. 
It is trying to reach all individuals and 
organizations who are interested in 
and carrying on adult education. And 
the overwhelming majority of these 
either are not paid for their adult 
education work or regard their work 
with adults as an aspect of another 
profession or field of social action. 


Many of the latter are beginning 
to acknowledge at least a secondary 
identification as adult educators and 
will be interested in taking out a 
professional membership. But the 
proportion of professionals to non- 
professionals in the adult education 
field will always be small. One of 
the main responsibilities of the pro- 
fessionals is to help train non- 
professionals, to provide consultation 
on a multitude of practical problems, 
to provide continuity and expert 
resources for educational enterprises 
that depend mainly on_ volunteer 
leadership. As long as the service 
relationship of the profession to the 
broad field of social practice we call 
adult education is fully accepted, we 
can develop a profession free from 
the stultifying formalism and isolation 
from social reality that have been the 
curse of some other professional fields. 


—R. S. 
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AEA'S REVISED MEMBERSHIP STRUCTURE 


Effective April Ist, the AEA will 
begin developing a new membership 
structure approved in January by our 
Delegate Assembly. 


The revised structure is being 
adopted as one of a series of measures 
designed to accomplish the following 
purposes: 


(1) To produce sufficient income 
to assure the permanent support, after 
a developmental period of three years, 
of a minimum core of organizational 
services. (Estimated requirement: 
$100,000) 


(2) To make possible the provision 
of highly professional services to that 
small core of members who make 
their full-time career in adult edu- 
cation, while building a broad base 
of volunteers and part-time workers 
identified with the adult education 
movement through AEA membership. 


(3) To simplify the problems of 
administering and interpreting the 
AEA. 


(4) To eliminate duplication and 
competition between membership 
promotion and Adult Leadership pro- 
motion. 


The revised membership structure 
and the publications to be received 
by each category of members are as 
follows: 


General Membership (includes 
Adult Leadership and the Annual Re- 
port )—$5.00. 


Professional Membership (includes 
Adult Leadership, Aputt Epucation, 
Membership Directory or Supple- 
ment, and the Annual Report)— 
$10.00. 


Contributing Membership (includes 
the same as Professional Membership 
plus occasional packets of selected 
adult education literature )—$15.00 and 
up. 


Organizational Membership (three 
sets of Aputr Epucation, Adult 
Leadership, Membership Directory or 
Supplement, and the Annual Report) 
—$25.00. 


Members in all these categories 
have basic membership voting rights. 


Note that the revised structure 
reflects the fact that it is not econom- 
ically possible to provide the General 
Membership with both Adult Leader- 
ship and Aputt Epucation. It has 
been decided to make Adult Leader- 
ship the official publication for all 
AEA members, and devote ApbuLT 
Epucation to the interests of those 
members for whom adult education is 
a profession. 


Each presently enrolled individual 
member of AEA will continue to re- 
ceive Aputt Epucation until the ex- 
piration of his term of membership. 
At that time he will have the option 
of renewing in the General Member- 
ship, Professional Membership, or 
Contributing Membership category. 
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WHEN IS A MAN FREE? 


An important message to all AEA members from your Presi- 
dent and the Chairman of the Elections Committee 


MAN Is FREE when he can enjoy certain rights and privileges and when he 

accepts the concomitant responsibilities. One of the major rights and 
responsibilities in a democratic society is the right of the member to choose 
representatives of his own choosing by vote of the majority. This right to 
nominate and to elect governing bodies and officials has been vigorously 
fought for and defended in all free societies. The Delegate Assembly is the 
policy-making body of the AEA, and the Executive Committee is its execu- 
tive and interpretive agency. The officers and the Executive Committee 
operate to represent your interests as members and to carry out the mandates 
of the Delegate Assembly. 

Since the Delegate Assembly is such an important policy-making body 
and represents you, can you afford to leave the selection of your State dele- 
gates to chance or to a small minority? The right to vote can be lost other- 
wise than by abuse of those in authority. This freedom can be surrendered 
by indifference, by inertia, by failure to use the franchise. Our AEA Consti- 
tution protects you in the right to nominate and to elect representatives of 
your choice. Let us all see to it that the privilege is exercised. 

How can the individual member exercise his right? By meeting in your 
State with other AEA members, by talking it over in your State associations, 
by using every local, regional, or state conference as a means of agreeing on 
strong candidates representing various geographical and vocational interest 
fields. Assembly delegates and membership coordinators in the several states 
have a particular obligation to act as coordinators of member opinion as to 
suitable candidates. vi 

Recently, the Elections Committee, acting upon a request from the Execu- 
tive Committee, set up the following criteria for nominees: 

(1) Interest in and experience in adult education. 

(2) Membership in AEA of U.S.A. 

(3) Willingness to serve—intention to attend the Delegate Assembly 

meetings in Chicago in November, 1954. 
(4) Ability and commitment to meet with constituents. 
(5) Representation of major occupational and geographic groupings. 


Executive Committee members and officers should meet all of these 
standards, and, in addition, should possess proven leadership qualities and have 
a record of outstanding achievement in adult education. 


We urge you to take immediate steps to implement these recommenda- 
tions in order that AFA may always remain “an association of free men.” 


Cordially, 


Paut H. Sueats, President of the AEA 


WiruiaMm H. Powers, Chairman of Elections 
Committee 
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The AEA and the Field of Adult Education 


Robert A. Luke 


Administrative Coordinator, National Association of Public School Adult Educators 


HREE YEARS AGO the Adult Educa- 

tion Association of the U.S.A. set 
out to give organizational expression 
to a united adult education movement. 
The new Association was launched in 
an era of pronounced good will and 
cooperation. Coming as it did after 
a history of organizational disunity, 
this new organizational climate was as 
welcome as it was hopeful. 


The founding of the new Associ- 
ation—formally established at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in May, 1951—gave rise to 
many great expectations. Looking 
back it is easy to see that not all of 
the hopes have been realized. But 
those who first held them may, per- 
haps, be forgiven if their aspiration 
and vision at the time exceeded their 
realism. In 1951 the need for a sense 
of brotherhood among adult educa- 
tors and a re-dedication to the cause 
of adult education was so great that 
the development of a comfortable 
and compatible organizational form 
far exceeded the need for an organi- 
zational pattern drawn from a logical 
and minute analysis of the structure 
of the adult education field. 


Three years later, however, with 
the AEA firmly established and with 
a wide range of program achievement 
behind it, it may be wise to look 
again at some of the basic assumptions 
on which the AEA was founded; par- 
ticularly those designed to relate the 
structure of the organization to the 
need for inter-communication and co- 
ordinated activity within the field. 


DIVERSITY OF THE FIELD 


One assumption back of the found- 
ing of the AEA was that it could 


bring a measure of organic unity to 
the field of adult education by pro- 
viding a common membership base 
for all adult educators regardless of 
their institutional home (library, pub- 
lic school, university, group work 
agency) or their field of subject mat- 
ter specialization (home and family 
living, international relations, voca- 
tional education). Wise and reason- 
able as this plan was at the time it was 
made, the reality of adult education 
operation from a wide variety of in- 
stitutional and non-institutional bases 
makes this now seem an_ extra- 
ordinarily difficult goal to achieve. 
Stated differently, it was_ initially 
assumed that a strong attraction 
would exist for people doing adult 
education work toward an organiza- 
tion representing adult education as 
a field. It was assumed this “loyalty” 
would at least equal the attraction to 
an institutional or subject matter 
form of organization. Experience has 
demonstrated, however, that the rela- 
tively new field of adult education is 
as yet a weak loyalty for most of its 
practitioners, and that primary or- 
ganizational loyalty is to an occupa- 
tional base of operations. 


As a means of beginning some ex- 
ploration of this question a 10 per 
cent sample of the AEA members 
who responded to an earlier AEA 
membership study’ were asked in a 
supplementary questionnaire to “list 
in order of their importance to you” 
the three “professional organizations 
to which you belong (including 
AFA).” At the time the tabulation 


1AEA Newsletter. “Membership Sur- 
vey Supplement,” October 1953. 
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was made, 60 per cent of the sample 
(121 replies) had responded. When 
the replies were analyzed as to the 
organizational importance of the 
AEA, the following results were in- 
dicated. 
AEA members for whom the 
AEA is of primary impor- 
tance as a professional or- 
ganization 
AEA members for whom the 
AEA is of secondary im- 
portance, 
AEA members for whom the 
AEA is of tertiary impor- 
tance, 
AEA members not mention- 
ing AEA as being of pri- 
mary, secondary, or terti- 
Replies disqualified (illegible; 
returned blank) 


29% 


This tabulation indicates that to a 
significant proportion of the AEA’s 
membership sampled in the survey 
the Association is of less than secon- 
dary importance. 

Before commenting further on 
these data, it should be observed that 
the sample was drawn from the 1,828 
individual members of the AEA who 
had earlier returned the membership 
survey questionnaires—presumably an 
initially more involved and interested 
group than the 1,335 members who 
did not return a questionnaire in the 
membership study. Second, the words 
“including the AEA” in the directions 
were designed to give support to the 
respondents to list the AEA among 
their first three choices. Signatures 
were not required on the reply form. 


From the point of view of member- 
ship recruitment and program plan- 
ning, the importance of the AEA in 
relationship to other organizations 
might be easier to deal with if the 
AEA were in competition with a 
clearly defined rival. Such, however, 


is not the case. The nearest competi- 
tors in terms of importance to AEA 
members are the American Library 
Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association. Each of these or- 
ganizations claims 11 per cent of the 
“first importance” choices among 
AEA members. The remaining 60 per 
cent of the “first importance” choices 
are distributed among 47 different 
organizations (33 of them national). 
Recapitulation of these data follows: 


Organizations Rated in Terms of 
Primary Importance to 


AEA Members 


Adult Education Association... 18% 

American Library Association. . 11% 

National Education Association 
(affiliated groups not in- 


11% 
State groups (9 different)...... 6% 
American Vocational Associ- 

5% 
37 remaining organizations. .... 44% 

100% 


As observed in the writer’s earlier 
article, “NAPSAF-AEA Relation- 
ships,” the greatest single reason for 
this organizational diversity is the 
historic tendency of adult education 
to be grafted onto the programs of 
many different kinds of existing edu- 
cational institutions rather than to 
develop institutional forms of its own. 
Some of the divisions that have de- 
veloped within the adult education 
field as a consequence have either 
been partially or completely over- 
come within the activity program of 
the AEA. Others are in the process 
of gradually finding organizational 
compatibility within the overall 
framework of the AEA. There are, 
however, some differentiations within 
the field that now seem to be so 


2ApuLt Epucation, January, 1954. 
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firmly established it is doubtful they 
can ever be resolved within the 
framework of the AEA as it now 
exists. Some of these will be listed 
below. 

Whether or not the AEA should be 
reconstituted to accommodate the 
groups which do not now fit within 
it, or whether the AEA should rescale 
its goals to the point where it no 
longer expects to speak for a single 
professional group becomes one of 
the important questions facing adult 
educators at this time. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to make an open- 
ing statement on some of these ques- 
tions as a step toward more extended 
discussion in the field. 

Perhaps the place to begin an ex- 
amination of these questions is to 
identify those areas of adult education 
activity in which the AFA has been 
successful—and where it has been 
unsuccessful—in bringing about an in- 
crease in relevant inter-communica- 
tion and cooperation. 


First, a brief listing of those areas 
in which the AEA has not as yet 
worked out well defined organiza- 
tional relationships: 


Rural-Urban 

For many years there has been a 
rather obvious organizational differ- 
entiation between the agencies pre- 
dominantly serving rural adult edu- 
cation and those serving adult educa- 
tion groups in urban centers. Without 
unduly belaboring this point, it is 
enough to say that thc workers in the 
Cooperative Extension Service, in the 
adult education activities of the farm- 
ers’ organizations, and in the work in 
adult vocational agriculture under- 
taken by many rural public schools 
form one large block of adult educa- 
tion interest. The top leadership of 
these groups has been involved to a 
greater or lesser extent in the activity 
program of the Adult Education As- 


sociation, but memberships on the 
part of state and county leaders have 
not materialized. This is true, in spite 
of a high degree of acceptance of 
Adult Leadership by county and 
home demonstration agents and in the 
absence of a competitive organization 
designed to serve the “rural adult 
educator.” On the other hand, the 
predominately urban orientation of 
the AEA is reflected in its committee 
structure, conference programs, and 
publication emphases. 


Vocational-General 


A second organizational differentia- 
tion that exists in the adult education 
field is that which can be broadly 
classified as the division between vo- 
cational adult education and general 
adult education. As a rule the voca- 
tional educators responsible for the 
operation of adult programs at both 
the secondary and collegiate levels 
seek identification with organizations 
other than the AEA. The organiza- 
tions of their choice have as their 
primary purpose serving the interests 
of day school students or under- 
graduates. On the other hand, the 
majority of adult educators working 
within the AEA are concerned with 
the broad areas of citizenship, inter- 
national relations, human _ relations, 
and similar fields more generally 
identified with the humanities, social 
sciences, and liberal adult education. 


Teacher-Administrator 


The AEA membership study re- 
ported that almost three-fourths of 
the Association’s membership was 
drawn from administrative, super- 
visory, or program planning cate- 
gories and that only seven per cent of 
the Association’s membership is actu- 
ally engaged in teaching adults. This, 
of course, is not surprising, since for 
most teachers of adults the field of 
adult education represents only a 
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part-time occupation. Although in- 
formation is not available on the 
membership affiliations of teachers of 
adults, it seems realistic to expect that 
their primary organizational identifi- 
cation will continue to be in organi- 
zations that represent their full-time 
subject matter specialization. 


Full-time, Part-time 


A related aspect of the teacher- 
administrator differentiation is the 
full-time, part-time differentiation. 
Numerically, it is safe to assume that 
by far the largest percentage of 
people doing adult education are 
working on a part-time basis. How- 
ever, because the AEA membership is 
drawn largely from non-teaching 
levels, the full-time workers in the 
field outnumber the part-time work- 
ers two to one. (Sixty per cent full- 
time, 26 per cent part-time, 14 per 
cent no answer.) 


Occupational and Subject 
Matter Specialization 


In the supplementary membership 
survey questionnaire referred to 
earlier, 82 per cent of the AEA’s 
present membership indicated that 
some organization other than AEA 
was of greatest importance to them. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the total 
sample responding (93 people) named 
49 different organizations as the ones 
which were of greatest importance to 
them. Three of these were state adult 
education groups and six were state 
groups in such fields as home eco- 
nomics, group work, and counseling. 
The remaining 40 national organiza- 
tions included adult education profes- 
sional groups with an institutional or- 
ientation (American Association of 
Evening Colleges); subject matter 
specialization (the American Society 
of International Law); professional 
adult education groups with a subject 
matter specialization (Society of Pub- 


lic Health Educators); occupational 
groups (American Association of 
University Professors); as well as pro- 
fessional fraternities, labor unions, and 
teaching groups as highly specialized 
as the National Association of Bible 
Instructors. 


Even when allowance is made for 
the limitations of the survey method 
by which this information was se- 
cured, it is dramatically apparent that 
among full-time, “professional” adult 
educators the primary point of or- 
ganizational inter-communication and 
planning is with colleagues whose 
major interest is something other 
than adult education. 

At the present time there is evi- 
dence to indicate that easy and spon- 
taneous communication does not take 
place in the areas indicated above. In 
other areas important advances have 
been made in bringing together diver- 
gent groups. Some of the more obvi- 
ous of these can be described briefly. 


Professional—Non-Professional 


In the absence of licensing require- 
ments to practice adult education, 
there has never been any practical 
necessity for precisely defining the 
“professional” adult educator. This 
has served to lessen the intensity of 
the differentiation but has not elimi- 
nated a continuing discussion of 
whether the AEA should primarily 
serve the “professional” adult edu- 
cator (however defined), the “non- 
professional” worker, or both. Advo- 
cates of all three points of view have, 
however, always found common 
ground within the Association by 
focusing attention on “people who do 
adult education” rather than on de- 
tailed definitions of professionalism. 
There has also been a large measure 
of agreement that every possible de- 
vice should be used to attract volun- 
teer, “non-professional” members. 
(‘“Non-professional” is defined as a 
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person whose major employment is, 
for example, that of housewife, archi- 
tect, newspaper editor, or lawyer, and 
who is not paid for the time he de- 
votes to adult education.) 


At the present time 80 per cent of 
the Association’s membership is made 
up of paid workers, only 20 per cent 
of whom are part-time. However, the 
concern for involving “non-profes- 
sional” educators in the Adult Educa- 
tion Association reflects itself in vari- 
ous ways. Explicit provision was 
made in 1951 and 1952 within the 
AEA’s nomination and election 
machinery for representation on the 
Executive Committee of “non-pro- 
fessional” educators from voluntary 
associations. At the present time four 
members, one-fifth of the total Exec- 
utive Committee, are “non-profes- 
sional” adult educators who contrib- 
ute their services to the cause of adult 
education. 


Academic—Non-Academic 


A related differentiation sometimes 
is made between adult educators who 
are academicians and those who are 
not. Granted the difficulties of mak- 
ing this kind of distinction hold 
through extended analysis, it is useful 
for discriminating between those who 
practice adult education under the 
auspices of a formally organized edu- 
cational institution (a library, college, 
or public school) and those who do 
not. Recognizing the importance of 
bridging this distinction, the AEA 
has made a strong effort to involve 
adult educators of both categories, 
and a quarter of the Association’s 
present membership is representative 
of non-educational institutions. While 
it is possible that this 25 per cent of 
the AEA’s total membership is pre- 
dominately composed of full-time ed- 
ucators, the agencies they represent 
are not schools or colleges, but volun- 
tary associations (8%), social agen- 


cies (8%), business and industry 
(5%), churches (3%), and labor 
unions (1%). 


Public—Non-Public 


To a large extent the membership 
implications of this issue have been 
resolved through the development of 
the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators. The rela- 
tionship of NAPSAE to AEA was 
described in the article referred to 
above and will not be repeated here. 
The issue of working out relation- 
ships between public and private sup- 
port has more ramifications than the 
one of public school representation in 
the AEA, but the organizational 
aspects of the question, which are all 
that are being considered here, can, 
it is hoped, be worked out within the 
Adult Education Association, Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, National Education 
Association series of relationships. 


One or Multiple National 
Spokesmen 


This issue is classified as one on 
which progress has been made only 
because the author knows of no dis- 
agreement on the part of interested 
groups to the principle that the AEA 
should be the national spokesman for 
matters affecting adult education. In 
practice, however, the principle is fre- 
quently by-passed either because of 
the present looseness of inter-organi- 
zational communication systems or 
because of concern on the part of 
other national groups that the AEA, 
not quite three years old, does not 
yet have the resources and personnel 
required to speak effectively to the 
country for the entire adult education 
movement. 


Philosophic Differentiations 
Philosophic differentiations are so 
important and so fundamental to the 
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mission of adult education that per- 
haps a discussion of them might have 
been the first endeavor of this article. 
That this was not done is simply a 
recognition that the philosophic un- 
dercurrents in the adult education 
movement are so strong and so deep 
that they must be reserved for separ- 
ate discussion. With respect to the 
other differentiating characteristics of 
the adult education field that have al- 
ready been identified, it has been 
possible to make an over-simplified, 
but semi-exact summarization: Rural- 
Urban, Public-Private, or Teacher- 
Administrator. No such simplified, 
semi-exactness is possible in summar- 
izing either the implied or the care- 
fully articulated philosophies that 
continually make themselves felt in 
the day-by-day program of the Adult 
Education Association. The entire 
range of philosophic determinants is 
reflected in the purpose and organiza- 
tion of the Association’s 20 or more 
committees (an alphabetical range 
from Adult Education for the Negro 
to Research); the purpose of and 
opinions expressed in Adult Leader- 
ship, Avutt Epucation, and Helps 
for Teachers of the Foreign Born; the 
findings of the numerous work groups 
that are a part of every AEA con- 
ference; and the policy actions of the 
Association’s Delegate Assembly and 
Executive Committee. The diversity 
of viewpoint the Association’s pro- 
gram demonstrates may be an organ- 
izational loss, but does represent the 
price most adult educators seem will- 
ing to pay for freedom of expression 
and for organizational self-determina- 
tion. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 


The question of whether or not a 
national, organizational symbol of a 
movement should strive to adapt it- 
self to the field, or should primarily 


strive to involve its membership in 
making decisions designed to redefine 
or reorganize the field, is one of the 
questions that continuously confronts 
any national organization. But how- 
ever the question of conformity or 
redefinition may be resolved on the 
policy level, the problems of program 
operation require a continuous refer- 
ence to organizational reality. So far 
as the AEA is concerned, its present 
activities, as well as its future aspira- 
tions, cannot escape being continually 
reviewed along at least four dimen- 
sions. The first of these is the existing 
needs and structure of the field it 
endeavors to serve. The second is the 
implicit definition it describes for the 
field. Third is its actual and projected 
income. Fourth, the overall goals of 
the association itself. 


The AEA was founded on the as- 
sumption that bringing many differ- 
ent kinds of adult education workers 
into one membership organization 
would provide both the basic financial 
support and the mainspring of basic 
values a national organization must 
have to do its work. For the AEA 
its job description includes giving 
inspiration and visibility to the move- 
ment, providing adult educators with 
a strong national voice, facilitating 
the exchange of information, stimu- 
lating needed research and training 
programs, and, as a summation, 
strengthening the commitment of 
community agencies to adult educa- 
tion and helping them meet the adult 
education needs of society in the best 
possible ways. 

The AEA has made great progress 
in some of these areas and is pre- 
pared to move ahead in others. It has 
done so to a considerable degree be- 
cause of generous subsidies from the 
Fund for Adult Education. However, 
because of the fragmented nature of 
the field, it has been impossible for 
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the AEA to secure the full participa- 
tion of the full range of adult edu- 
cation agencies, of interested volun- 
tary associations, and of related pro- 
fessional groups in the program de- 
velopment of the Association. 

The actual effect on the field of 
adult education of this state of affairs 
is difficult to assess. There are those 
who say an organizational situation 
exists which only an organization like 
the AEA can meet. Other observers 
are of the opinion that organization 
needs are adequately met by the 
combined operations of those adult 
education groups of which the Amer- 
ican Association of Evening Colleges 
and the National University Exten- 
sion Association can be named as two 
examples. Some individuals believe 
that, because of an organizational 
power vacuum, the needs of the en- 
tire field for central planning and 
direction-finding are presently being 
met, by default, through the oper- 
ations of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. Still others say that adult 
education as a field will never be able 
to assert itself until it is led—not by 
program technicians as at present—but 
by the physical scientists, political 
leaders, theologians, writers, scholars, 
artists, and others who are responsible 
for influencing (or giving expression 
to) public opinion, moral values, and 
artistic standards in American life 
today. 

In the absence of agreement as to 
how the field of adult education can 
best be organized a number of al- 
ternative organizational patterns have 
been proposed at various times. De- 
scriptions of a few of these follow. 


The Small Professional Society 

This suggestion would provide for 
preserving the Adult Education As- 
sociation as a membership organiza- 
tion, but with the frank recognition 


that since its membership would be 
almost exclusively drawn from the 
ranks of the “professionals,” its ac- 
tivity program and policy adminis- 
stration would be designed primarily 
to benefit the full-time paid worker. 
Such an organization would provide 
a professional home for the generalist 
in adult education. This is the worker 
in adult education councils, for ex- 
ample, who would feel in strange sur- 
roundings if he sought membership 
in a library association, a labor union, 
or an association of university pro- 
fessors or public school adminis- 
trators. The functions of such an 
Association would be similar to the 
conferencing and publishing activities 
of thousands of other similar profes- 
sional societies of geographers, physi- 
cians, personnel supervisors, and the 


like. 


The Agency Council 


Another organizational proposal 
that has been advanced calls for the 
creation of a national coordinating 
council made up of representatives of 
the several national organizations 
whose primary function is adult edu- 
cation. Membership on the Council 
would be small and_ representative 
of such groups as the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, Ameri- 
can Library Association, Association 
of Land Grant Colleges, Association 
of Evening Colleges, National As- 
sociation for Public School Adult 
Educators, and a few other similar 
groups. If the “small professional 
society” of generalists in adult edu- 
cation, referred to above, were in 
existence, it too would be represented 
on the Council. The purpose of such 
a Council would be to coordinate 
inter-organizational program plan- 
ning, to stimulate policy exploration, 
to facilitate information exchange, to 
speak for the combined adult educa- 
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tion movement, and to maintain 
special consultative or publication 
services on a fee or subscription basis 
The Council would be served by a 
staff, but would not undertake any 
programming of an organizational 
nature. It would not publish a news- 
letter, for example, but would prepare 
copy of common interest for publica- 
tion in the journals of its constituent 
agencies. It would not hold confer- 
ences of its own, but would facilitate 
and, to a measure, coordinate the con- 
ferences of its constituents. The 
Council in short, would have no pro- 
gram of its “own,” but would under- 
take such activities as its constituent 
agencies jointly authorized. The 
AEA’s Council of National Organi- 
zations is an approach in this direc- 
tion. 


Parallel Membership 


This alternative calls for the mainte- 
nance of the organizational structure 
and program of the AEA in much 
its present form. However, instead 
of directly soliciting membership on 
its own accord, the Association 
would enroll members en masse from 
other organizations. Under this plan 
there would be a standard fee for 
membership in the AEA, but con- 
tracts would be negotiated whereby 
AEA membership would be added 
to the fees of other membership 
groups (an adult education section 
of a library association or state edu- 
cation association; a state, local, or 
regional adult education association; 
national organizations of adult edu- 
cators in specified occupational or 
subject matter areas). 


The Adult Education Conference 


This proposal would consider the 
establishment of a large, national, 
annual conference in which all of 


the groups presently engaged in adult 
education would participate. 


It would provide for simultaneous 
meetings of the various national as- 
sociations and organizations con- 
cerned with adult education but 
would also provide extended areas of 
conference time for joint meetings in 
which all participating organizations 
would share. The “Adult Education 
Conference” would not engage in 
any other activity except the publi- 
cation of a Yearbook or a volume of 
annual proceedings. 


Implicit in these last three organiza- 
tional patterns is the concept of the 
organizational holding company. This 
is the unifying device that has been 
found workable to varying degrees 
by the American Library Association, 
the National Education Association, 
the American Council on Education, 
the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, the National Conference of 
Social Work, and the Council of 
Learned Societies. It is a concept that 
recognizes that primary organiza- 
tional loyalties are inclined to flow 
into an institutional or subject matter 
field and yet provides machinery for 
collaboration, joint planning, and the 
maintenance of special services. 
Through the affiliation of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators and the CNOQO, the 
AEA has already taken a step in this 
direction. 


Obviously, the organizational pat- 
terns here described are not mutually 
exclusive. It should be equally ob- 
vious that the statement of these 
alternatives does not presuppose that 
the present organizational structure 
of the AEA is not worthy of being 
continued, of careful evaluation, and 
of continued support on the part 
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of its members. It does presuppose, 
however, that the membership of the 
AEA is the Association’s central 
authority and that the goals, pur- 
poses, and structure of the Associ- 
ation can and will be determined by 
them in a dynamic and evolutionary 
pattern of growth and development. 


Each one of these organizational 
alternatives has a different fiscal pol- 
icy implicit in it, and a different set 
of assumptions concerning long 
range financing. The financial strength 
and weakness of each alternative can 
not be discussed here, but should be 


a crucial part of all further discus- 
sion of the support and maintenance 
of national service agencies for the 
adult education movement. 

All of these questions have a direct 
bearing on the kind of organization 
for adult education to be effected at 
the community level and the rela- 
tionship of other national organiza- 
tions to local programs of adult 
education. This, however, is another 
story and will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent article on “The Organization 
of Adult Education in the Commun- 
ity.” 


A Long Look at Labor Education 


A. A. Liveright 


Formerly Director,-Union Education Service, University of Chicago; 
author of ''Union Leadership Training’ 


In the first section of this article, published last month, Mr. Liveright 
analyzed some of the problems facing labor education. In the second 
and concluding section that follows he discusses a number of suggestions 
for solving the problems he has identified. Your comments on_ this 
article will be welcomed by the author and the editor. 


Part Il—Some Suggestions 


OR A VARIETY of reasons 1954 is an 

excellent time to examine the field 
of labor education, to assess its prob- 
lems, and attempt to remedy them. 


In the first place, recent develop- 
ments on the economic front—al- 
though they have not yet generally 
resulted in those “wrinkles in the 
belly” which many old-timers hold 
requisite for a vital and energetic 
labor movement—are beginning to 
remind union members that economic 
benefits depend on government policy 


and action as well as on collective 
bargaining. These economic develop- 
ments stress the importance of politi- 
cal understanding and action on the 
part of union members to assure use 
by the government of all means at its 
disposal to prevent a real depression. 
Groundwork for such participation 
can be brought about only through 
a widely expanded education pro- 
gram. 

In the second place, since the large 
majority of present union members 
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joined either during or since the 
inflationary period since World War 
Il, they have come to expect sizable 
economic benefits as the automatic 
result of every collective bargaining 
session. Union leaders, who are al- 
ready having an increasingly difficult 
time securing real improvements at 
the bargaining table, will need a 
widely enlarged education program 
to interpret these facts to their mem- 
bership. 

Third, labor leaders are almost 
solidly behind a “trade, not aid” 
foreign program and support tech- 
nical assistance and other foreign aid 
projects. But these programs cost 
money, limit tax reductions, and, in 
same cases, bring about direct foreign 
competition with American-made 
goods. Many local union members, 
directly affected by taxes or by fear 
or unemployment through foreign 
competition find it difficult to under- 
stand the union’s policy positions. 
The immediate and challenging need 
to briege this gap between top policy 
and local union fears and attitudes 
again emphasizes the importance of 
a broad educational program which 
concerns itself with world affairs as 


well as with local economic and 
political problems. 
Fourth, both international and 


local union leaders are becoming 
more and more concerned about the 
impact of “bigness” and “centraliza- 
tion” on the local union and_ its 
members. Participation in local union 
meetings is becoming alarmingly 
meager. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to get members to assume 
union responsibilities unless they are 
paid for doing so. Here again, a 
basic education program can go a 
long way toward analyzing the real 
difficulty and proposing ways of 
dealing with the problem. 


There are also certain positive 
factors which indicate that now is 
the time to expand labor education 
activities. Exploratory conversations 
on unification between the AFL and 
the CIO, together with the beginning 
of “no-raiding” agreements, provide 
a ripe climate for expanding educa- 
tional programs. Already developed 
membership interest in education 
provides a sound base for increased 
activity. Probably more funds are 
available now than ever before from 
the expanded treasuries of the unions, 
from foundations which are showing 
an increasing interest in labor edu- 
cation, and from the Government, 
which would find it difficult to re- 
fuse a unified request for funds for 
labor education backed by the top 
leadership of unions and universities. 


What then can be done to bring 
about improvement and expansion in 
the labor education field? Are the 
problems so complicated and_ basic 
that we must give up all hope for any 
dynamic development in the near fu- 
ture, or can a workable program be 
formulated? 


In the remaining portion of this 
article a number of different ap- 
proaches are proposed and examined 
in terms of their practicality. On 
the basis of this analysis it seems 
that there is no simple answer, but 
that labor education can be slowly 
and gradually improved and extended 
only as effective, workable demon- 
strations are designed and carried out 


“and as top union leaders become in- 


volved in long-term thinking and 
planning. But let us examine various 
approaches and see where they lead 
us. 


|. Convince top labor leaders of the 
need for clarifying long-term goals 
and arriving at some unified "Grand 
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Plan" or philosophy for labor in the 
United States. 

Once this has been done, top lead- 
ers will readily agree that a wide- 
spread educational program is re- 
quired to enable the membership to 
understand the “Grand Plan.” At this 
point labor educators both in unions 
and universities will be forced to 
get together by the size of the task 
they have to perform. 

This approach appears highly Uto- 
pian. For the past 10 years labor 
leaders have been so successful in 
securing economic gains at the col- 
lective bargaining table without 
clearly stated and carefully formu- 
lated long-term goals or an overall 
plan that they are unlikely to change 
their approach overnight. Also, as 
previously pointed out, labor edu- 
cators lack the status, the know-how, 
and the constituency necessary to 
convince top leadership of the need 
for long-term goals even if the labor 
educators could agree on them. 

However, the continuance of pres- 
ent signs of recession, increasing 
unemployment, and an inability to 
continue to make economic gains at 
the bargaining table may force labor 
leadership to think more in terms of 
developing a long-term social and 
economic program which will have 
to be interpreted to the membership. 


Il. Set up a professional organization 
of labor educators in unions and uni- 
versities to consider the present prob- 
lems and work toward their solution. 


Such an organization might well 
work toward programs which would 
increasingly include top leadership 
and integrate education into the line 
organization of unions. This group 
might also formulate meaningful 
long-term goals and programs and 
cooperate in setting up demonstra- 
tions which would convince top 


leaders in unions and universities of 
the need for and practicality of labor 
education programs. 


This approach, although appealing 
—and effective in other fields be- 
set by similar problems—seems just 
as Utopian and impractical as the 
first suggestion. Numerous attempts 
have been made to work toward the 
creation of some neutral meeting 
ground on which professionals in 
labor education might get together 
and work out mutual problems. The 
American Labor Education Service 
has for years attempted to provide 
such a forum. Various universities 
have assembled consultant groups to 
attack common problems. The AFL 
and CIO separately have called to- 
gether their professionals, and funds 
have recently been made available in 
an attempt to develop joint pro- 
grams and effective demonstrations 
in labor education. None of these 
attempts has been really fruitful. 


I am_ personally convinced that 
such an organization is essential for 
comparing experiences, ironing out 
differences, setting up and evaluating 
significant demonstrations, and de- 
veloping a workable program of 
labor education which can secure 
government support. However, until 
some of the problems of insecurity, 
frustration, rivalry, and suspicion 
have been resolved through an in- 
creasing number of successful co- 
operative experiences at the local and 
regional level, I am equally con- 
vinced that such an organization can- 
not be proposed as a workable solu- 
tion. 


Ill. Force the issue by making suf- 
ficient funds for labor education 
available to labor educators in unions 
and universities. 


By ‘making ample funds available 
either through a labor extension act 
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or through additional direct grants 
by foundations, top labor leaders 
might be forced to realize that an 
education program is important and 
might be willing to work with their 
labor educators in planning programs 
both directly and through universi- 
ties. In other words, available money 
might force those directly concerned 
to examine more carefully how much 
money could be spent and might lead 
to the elimination of some of the 
problems previously discussed. 

This approach must also be dis- 
carded as an unlikely and unworkable 
one. In the first place it seems un- 
likely that a labor extension bill 
will be passed until some coherent, 
unified, workable program is_ pre- 
sented. Foundations, also, are un- 
likely to pour more funds into labor 
education until there has been some 
better indication than past experi- 
ence provides that additional money 
will bring about results in proportion 
to the expenditure. 

Moreover, recent experience raises 
some basic questions as to whether 
the allocation of more funds can 
really be of significant help. Many 
of the problems already discussed 
seem such serious and basic ones that 
the mere availability of additional 
funds would do little to bring about 
an intelligent and workable program. 
As a matter of fact, such funds might 
conceivably intensify rivalries, en- 
courage bickering and disagreement, 
and further disorganize the entire 
field. 


IV. Let the universities withdraw 
from the field of labor education and 
merely provide such services and 
facilities as are demanded by union 
labor educators. 

In line with this approach, uni- 
versities would not undertake demon- 
stration programs ‘or carry out re- 


search in the field. They would not 
set up new programs, but would 
merely make buildings, materials, 
physical facilities, and, occasionally, 
staff members available to local unions 
which had secured national approval 
for their activities. Such a_ situa- 
tion would hardly encourage univer- 
sities to provide as much service to 
unions as they now do to business, 
agriculture, and management organi- 
zations. It would not give union 
members their money’s worth of 
university facilities. It would, how- 
ever, assure labor education officials 
of complete authority over anything 
that went on in the field. 

Although this approach might ap- 
peal to a few union labor educators, 
it must also be discarded as an un- 
sound one. At the state and local 
levels too many union officials and 
members feel that universities should 
carry on an active program of labor 
education and research, and too many 
local union officers have already 
been involved in programs run by 
universities (in cooperation with state 
and local unions) to make it feasible 
to eliminate on-going programs. State 
union bodies are also beginning to 
demand that labor get some share of 
the taxpayer’s money which finances 
state universities. Universities, on the 
other hand, will probably be loth to 
provide physical facilities and cus- 
todial services unless they are active 
in planning, participating in, and 
evaluating the programs run on their 
campuses. 


V. Depend primarily on universities 
and local school systems to provide 
the bulk of labor education as an 
integral part of their increasing adult 
education activities. 


In this way classes, institutes, 
seminars, and continuing educational 
programs will be set up by local 
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school systems and extension depart- 
ments of universities on the basis of 
what they feel will appeal to trade 
union members. Students for the 
programs will be recruited directly 
by the schools and universities. In 
some cases local labor advisory com- 
mittees will be set up, and in others 
programs will be run on the basis 
of what local educators feel is most 
desirable. 

Despite the fact that this approach 
appeals to an increasing number of 
local union members, it is not a de- 
sirable one. Continuing lack of ef- 
fective communication between union 
education directors university 
and school administrators, in the face 
of growing interest in education on 
the part of local union members, may 
well bring about a situation whereby 
local schools and colleges tap this 
latent interest in education directly. 
If such a situation does develop, it 
will be only because union education 
directors and university officials have 
failed to find a mutually acceptable 
basis for cooperation. Such a solution 
would result in local union members 
being offered all kinds of programs 
(which they would probably attend 
enthusiastically) which—although sat- 
isfying individual needs and interests 
—would have no relationship to cur- 
rent trade union goals, problems, and 
programs. 


VI. Develop a double-barreled ap- 
proach including cooperative union- 
university demonstration programs 
and top-level conferences about cur- 
rent issues and needs. 


The first aspect of this approach 
does not envisage a new or different 
method of attacking labor education, 
but rather an expansion of those co- 
operative programs which have per- 
formed a trail-blazing service during 
recent years. It envisages unions and 


universities cooperating to solve im- 
portant problems at the local and 
state level and to develop realistic 
and workable education programs. It 
further calls for the development of 
demonstrations which are so realistic, 
practical, and measurable that con- 
crete results can be used to prove the 
importance of, and the need for, 
labor education. 

The second aspect of this approach 
calls for meetings and conferences 
at which small, selected groups of 
top labor leaders can be brought to- 
gether with university staff members 
for informal and_ unofficial, but 
thorough-going and carefully- 
planned, discussions of the internal 
and external problems facing labor 
unions today. This part of the pro- 
gram also calls for union-university 
cooperation in both planning and 
execution. 

Because of the various problems 
and difficulties outlined in the fore- 
going sections, as well as limited but 
successful experience in the past, this 
approach seems the most fruitful one 
at this time. 


Cooperative union-university dem- 
onstration programs appear to be 
both desirable and practical because: 

(1) They can avoid present rival- 
ries, jealousies, and frustrations in 
the field by providing a direct ap- 
proach to labor education programs 
based on university interests and 
union needs. 


(2) If the criteria proposed below 
are applied to demonstration pro- 
grams, it will be possible to evaluate 
the effectiveness of such programs 
and to spot the problems and diffi- 
culties which must be eliminated. 

(3) Reports and discussions of 
such programs will provide non-con- 
troversial communications among 
professionals in the field. Conferences 
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can, therefore, be centered around 
discussions of specific programs and 
actual demonstrations rather than 
around vague generalities and abstract 
theories. 


(4) Demonstration programs will 
provide concrete facts and figures on 
program effectiveness which will per- 
mit professionals in the field to go 
to top union and university officials 
and demonstrate to them what pro- 
grams work, and why. Thus, profes- 
sionals will have a factual basis for 
asking for increased budgets for 
educational activities. 


(5) Such programs—focused on 
local and regional groups—will tend 
to be more in line with the needs and 
interests of local union members than 
programs conceived at the national 
level. 


(6) They represent an extension 
and elaboration of an aproach already 
being carried out by a number of 
unions and universities rather than a 
drastic departure from present prac- 
tices. 


Top-level conferences and discus- 
sions of union problems and objec- 
tives appear to be both desirable and 
practical because: 


(1) Precedents for such confer- 
ences have already been set by vari- 
ous universities which have arranged 
similar meetings for business, agri- 
culture, and public administration 
officials. 

(2) University auspices and facil- 
ities can provide an acceptable and 
neutral meeting ground for discus- 
sions of policy and problems which 
involve a number of different unions. 


(3) Universities can, through spe- 
cialists on their faculties, provide 
expert resources on the problems 
being discussed by the top union of- 
ficials. Discussions dealing with labor 


philosophy and goals can thus take 
cognizance of the most advanced 
research and theoretical concepts 
which apply to labor-relations and 
other problems confronting labor 
leaders. 


(4) Such conferences on labor 
philosophy and goals involve those 
who bear the ultimate responsibility 
for making decisions, but commit 
them to no action beyond that which 
they are willing to take. 


Demonstration Programs 


Now Under Way 


Returning to the proposal for an 
extension of cooperative demonstra- 
tion programs, we find that a number 
of such programs have been started 
during the past few years and that 
many of them seem to be getting 
good results. Illustrative of possibili- 
ties suggested by some of the more 
effective cooperative demonstration 
programs are the following: 


(1) Establishment of Workers Edu- 
cation Councils by Pennsylvania State 
College and cooperating local unions 
in the Pittsburgh and Allentown 
areas. These councils demonstrate 
ways in which local unions can as- 
sume responsibility for planning and 
running a continuing educational 
program at the community level. 

(2) Expansion of Union Health 
Programs such as those now being 
conducted by the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles in cooperation 
with local unions in that area. A 
demonstration of how local union 
membership needs for health and hos- 
pitalization can be translated into 
effective local action programs. 


(3) Development of further Com- 
munity Action Programs such as 


those being conducted by Cornell 


University in cooperation with local 
unions in several up-state New York 
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communities. A demonstration of 
ways in which a university can help 
local unions to survey community 
problems and resources and move 
toward action to meet the problems. 


(4) Establishment of a Local Labor 
Film Council, following the example 
of Roosevelt College in cooperation 
with local labor representatives. A 
demonstration of how films can be 
used more widely in educational pro- 
grams and how new film-strips can 
be produced economically for use in 
labor education programs. 


(5) Use of Membership Attitude 
Surveys to stimulate education in 
local unions as carried out by the 
University of Chicago and District 
6 of the Oil Workers International 
Union. A demonstration of how to 
involve local members in an educa- 
tion program which deals with actual 
problems in the local. 


(6) Experimental programs in Use 
of Local Union Officers as Discussion 
Leaders, carried on independently by 
the Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers and the Paper-Makers, AFL, 
and by the University of Chicago in 
cooperation with various union 
groups. A demonstration of methods 
for extending educational programs 
by using local union officers to run 
the programs. 


Criteria for Demonstration 
Programs 


An examination of the common 
characteristics of effective coopera- 
tive demonstration programs suggests 
the following conditions that such 
programs should meet if they are to 
make a maximum contribution to the 
advancement of labor education: 


(1) The program should represent 
significant research, experimentation, 
or demonstration interests of the 


university, and it should help solve 
real problems of the union. 

(2) It should be planned and con- 
ceived so that both the union and 
the university can make contributions 
to the program which neither could 
make were it working alone. 

(3) Clear-cut understanding must 
be arrived at between the union and 
the university as to the goals and 
direction of the program and as to 
the responsibility of each in carrying 
out the program. 

(4) All demonstration programs 
should provide for joint planning 
and for joint evaluation of the re- 
sults. 

(5) Demonstration programs must 
start from clearly stated goals ex- 
pressed in such fashion that results 
can be carefully tested against the 
initial objectives and the most ef- 
fective learning experiences identi- 
fied. 

(6) Programs should be devoted to 
matters of general concern so that 
findings and results can be applied 
to other labor education situations. 

(7) Programs should be so designed 
and so executed that the university 
(as well as the top union education 
staff) can withdraw from the pro- 
gram after the demonstration period 
without endangering its continuance. 
To accomplish this goal, programs 
should attempt to integrate educa- 
tional activities into the line organiza- 
tion of the union and should provide 
for sufficient follow-up within the 
union to assure continuance. 

(8) For purposes of evaluation and 
reporting to all interested parties, 
provision should be made for record- 
ing all activities carried on during the 
program. 

(9) Financing of demonstration 
programs should be on a joint basis, 
with both the union and university 
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contributing to the program, even 
where some funds for support have 
been secured from a foundation. 


(10) Focus for the development of 
such programs should be the univer- 
sity and the local, regional, or inter- 
national office of the union con- 
cerned. Where programs are worked 
out at a level lower than the Inter- 
national, plans should be discussed 
with the top level of the International 
before programs are actually put into 
operation. Education officials of the 
national AFL and CIO education de- 
partments should be kept informed of 
any demonstration programs under- 
taken. 

(11) In general, demonstration 
programs should start at the local 
level on an experimental basis and 
be carried on with only one or two 
locals. They can then be expanded as 
techniques and methods are developed 
and as concrete results are achieved 
in the test situations. 


These criteria must, naturally, be 
modified and altered somewhat to fit 
particular demonstration situations, 
but they are suggested here in the 
hope that they may help avoid some 
problems which have en- 
countered by such programs in the 
past. 


Criteria for Top-Level Conferences 


Turning again from the cooperative 
cemonstration programs to the pro- 
posed top-level policy conferences, 
we find that we are treading on more 
experimental and less tested ground. 
Although top-level conferences have 
been held by universities for other 
groups in our society, only a few 
halting attempts have been made to 
convene such meetings for top labor 
leaders. Nevertheless, the experience 
of other groups and concrete results 
obtained from a few such confer- 


ences with labor leaders, indicate 
that this provides a fertile field for 
further exploration. 


Experience of conferences for top 
policy-makers in the fields of man- 
agement, agriculture, and public ad- 
ministration suggests the following 
cautions or guide-posts: 

(1) Prepare agenda carefully after 
preliminary discussion with some of 
the union officials to be involved 
in the conference. The major burden 
of conference planning and prepar- 
ation should be assumed by the uni- 
versity in cooperation with liaison 
officers designated by the top union 
officials involved. 


(2) Outstanding faculty members 
from the host university and other 
universities should be brought in 
as resource people to provide research 
data bearing on policies and problems 
to be discussed. Faculty consultants 
should be required to stay for the 
the entire conference rather than 
appearing only for brief periods. 


(3) Conferences should be held in 
comfortable, rather remote spots 
where ordinary interruptions and 
business responsibilities are unlikely 
to interfere. 


(4) Reading and reference mate- 
rials should be prepared and sent to 
conference participants beforehand 
so that they may familiarize them- 
selves with the content before the 
sessions actually start. 


(5) Considerable time should be 
provided at the conference for in- 
formal conversations, for small com- 
mittee work, and for socializing. 


(6) Rapid and accurate reporting 
should be provided for at the con- 
ference so that problems outlined, 
agreements reached, and new prob- 
lems presented can be reported to 
participants as rapidly as possible. 
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(7) To provide maximum freedom 
for discussion and airing of opinions, 
conferences and proceedings should 
not be publicized. Major emphasis 
should be placed on analysis of prob- 
lems and thinking through various 
courses of action rather than on con- 
crete results and publishable policy 
agreements. 


(8) Conferences should include 
representatives from various unions 
with some variety of point of view, 
but should not attempt to bring to- 
gether persons with widely differing 
or Opposing approaches. Emphasis 
should be placed on developing con- 
structive thinking on a cooperative 
basis rather than on mediating widely 
divergent points of view. 

(9) Provision should be made to 
reconvene conferences so that as the 
members of a group achieve the 
ability to work together they may 
continue the process. 

(10) The universities should limit 
their role to facilitating discussion 
and providing expert advice and 
counsel when requested; they should 
not try to win acceptance for any 
particular point of view. 

Although these conferences have 
been proposed for representatives of 
various unions, similar conferences 
may be held advantageously for top 
officials of a single union. One such 
conference, run by Penn State in the 
fall of 1952 for officials of the United 
Steel Workers of America on the 
subject of human relations, is an ex- 
cellent example of university co- 
operation with a union on a top level 
conference. 


Conclusion 


The two approaches outlined above 
—extension of cooperative demonstra- 


tion programs and experimentation 
with top-level conferences—can be 
useful in attempting to deal with 
some of the many problems confront- 
ing labor education outlined in Part I 
of this article. Neither approach pro- 
vides a panacea for all of these prob- 
lems. Neither assures the passage of 
a Labor Extension Bill to provide 
the funds necessary for widespread 
extension of labor education. And 
neither approach ensures that top 
leadership will develop en- 
thusiasm for labor education. Both 
approaches do, however, suggest some 
concrete and useful ways in which 
unions and universities can cooperate 
in looking for solutions to some of 
the problems now confronting labor 
educators. 


Funds to carry out such programs 
should become available once unions 
and universities agree on the impor- 
tance, desirability, and transferability 
of demonstration programs, and on 
the feasibility of attempting to pro- 
ceed with top-level conferences. 
Foundation Boards and staff members 
who now seem to be reluctant to 
pour additional funds into nation- 
wide labor education programs might 
well consider making grants to assist 
specific cooperative demonstration 
programs or to experiment with top- 
level educational conferences. More 
important than the attitude of foun- 
dations, however, is the possibility 
that the use of techniques and meth- 
ods such as those proposed might 
move labor education out of its pres- 
ent doldrums into the place which it 
should rightfully assume the 
rapidly expanding field of adult edu- 
cation. 
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Mountains, Plateaus, and Valleys in Adult Learning* 


Peter E. Siegle 


Research Associate, Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, Chicago 


wa EVER the subject of adult learn- 

ing is brought up there is a tend- 
ency among adult educators to regard 
the problem in extreme terms. In- 
vidious comparisons between the 
learning ability of adults and chil- 
dren are made. This usually sets off 
a polar argument between those who 
believe that childhood is the optimal 
period of learning and those who 
just as adamantly hold that adults 
are. superior learners. The former 
base their arguments on the results 
of tests of learning ability which 
graphically demonstrate that peak 
learning takes place roughly between 
18 and 30 years of age. The argument 
on the side of adult superiority 
comes from anecdotal data about the 
age at which the great creative minds 
of history have produced their most 
important works. 

Examination of these arguments 
leads the careful analyst of adult 
learning to the more discreet point 
of view, somewhere in the middle be- 
tween the two poles. Rather than 
take sides, we simply assume that 
adults can and do learn, then proceed 
to ask certain questions: (1) How do 
they learn? (2) What kinds of things 
do they learn easily? (3) How much 
can they learn? (4) How fast can 
they learn? (5) Why do they learn 
some things faster than others? (6) 
At what levels do they learn? To 
answer these questions we should 
attempt to examine important ele- 
ments of learning theory, although it 


deals with learning in general rather 
than with the specific question of 
adult learning. The bald truth is that 
there is no specifically adult learning 
theory. Indeed, this paper is merely 
an attempt to point up the need for 
such theory in adult education. 


That adults learn is implied in 
the working definition of learning 
with which our discussion might well 
begin: Learning 1s a lifelong process 
involving modifications within the 
individual which are characterized 
by some kind of improvement in the 
way of skills, habits, understandings, 
techniques, attitudes, and_ values. 
When an individual learns, he changes 
his way of doing something or think- 
ing and feeling about it. In the con- 
text of adult education improvement 
is always implied in any definition of 
learning. 

With this definition in mind, we 
can now turn to a consideration of 
fundamental elements in learning 
theory which can serve as guides to 
our understanding of the broader 
educational implications involved in 
the “how” and “why” of adult learn- 
ing. | have outlined below a series 
of helpful propositions which, when 
integrated, might help to answer 
some of the questions which seem to 
be perplexing adult educators. 


Proposition 1: All learning, at any 
time of life, is based upon (1) a 
minimal level of maturation, and (2) 
a minimal level of experience. This 
principle leads us to avoid teaching 


*A talk given on December 16, 1953 to the Adult Education Council of Greater 


Chicago. 
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a two-year-old the fine art of cursive 
writing, and also makes necessary 
certain prerequisites or equivalents 
in university sequences. A corollary 
to this proposition might well be 
that not only are minimal levels of 
maturation and experience required, 
but that the most effective learning 
occurs when there is a #aximum level 
of experience related to the new 
learning materials. 


Proposition 2: In any learning 
process optimal prior experience is 
that which includes habits of thought 
and action or understanding of prin- 
ciples which pertain most fully to 
the new learning experience. This is 
the principle involved in _ positive 
transfer of training. With reference 
to adult learning, it accounts for 
areas of learning in which adults can 
be superior to adolescents or children. 


Proposition 3: In any learning 
process maximum interference comes 
as a result of habits of thought and 
action or understanding of principles 
which are most dissimilar to the new 
learning experience. The principle 
involved here is “negative transfer,” 
“inhibition,” or “habit interference.” 


Proposition 4: The likelihood of 
success in a learning experience is 
improved when motivation is high, 
rewards are perceivable, and the 
work is meaningful. Adult educators 
frequently tell us that in many school 
subjects adults are more highly moti- 
vated than adolescents or undergrad- 
uates. Sometimes there is a strong 
desire to achieve a vaguely conceived 
“cultural” level. In other cases the 
motivation for going to school is to 
satisfy requirements for a promotion 
or pay raise. The importance of this 
proposition is that it points up the 
necessity for making learning experi- 
ences as meaningful as possible. The 
principle is of even greater impor- 


tance in adult education where the 
student is not captive as he is in 
earlier years of education. 

Proposition 5: Learning is most 
efficient when there is an opportunity 
for exercise and practice of the 
newly acquired knowledge or skill in 
proper context. Frequently this is 
one of the roadblocks to successful 
adult learning. For as we know, op- 
portunity for practice and exercise, 
so carefully structured into adoles- 
cent and undergraduate experience, 
is more often than not omitted from 
formal adult learning situations. This 
is true despite the fact that by virtue 
of so many possible prior complicat- 
ing experiences the adult is frequently 
more in need of such opportunity 
than is his younger counterpart. 


The middle road I have chosen to 
travel, using the above propositions 
as guides, leads us, it seems to me, 
to take the position that according 
to general learning theory past ex- 
perience, motivation, and opportunity 
for properly guided practice can 
help adults learn equally as well as 
children. In support of this conten- 
tion, I should like to introduce a 
formulation of adult learning theory 
which takes into account the rela- 
tionship of learning to general in- 
tellectual ability. To do so requires 
that we regard learning in two dimen- 
sions: (1) the /evel of learning, which 
is the vertical dimension, and (2) the 
kind of learning, which is the hori- 
zontal dimension. 


Levels of Learning 


In speaking of levels of learning 
ability, we are properly concerned 
with the level of complexity of the 
tasks an individual can perform. This 
is measurable within the limits of 
known instruments of intelligence 
testing. According to this point of 
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view, the higher the level of com- 
plexity of the tasks the individual can 
learn to perform, the higher his in- 
telligence or his learning ability is 
said to be. The usual picture that is 
given for average level of complexity 
of symbolic processes performable by 
humans at any given age is presented 
in Figure 1. According to this figure, 
maximum learning ability is reached 
in early adulthood, and begins to de- 
cline around age 30. Considering the 
way in which this maximum age has 
increased since the days of Alfred 
Binet,* it is reasonable to assume 
that with refined measuring instru- 
ments it may go higher. However, 
what is even more important to adult 
educators is the fact that very few in- 
dividuals ever operate at their high- 
est level of ability. Nor do they 
often accomplish as much at any par- 
ticular operating level as is possible 
for them. 


Kinds of Learning 

At any achieved level of com- 
plexity, there is a wide variety of 
performable tasks and a complex sys- 


tem of learning categories. These 
include all kinds of motor, verbal, 
and social skills; a variety of subject 
matter areas and _ methodologies; 
systems of thought; sensory and per- 
ceptive habits; values and attitudes. 
All of these are modifiable at any 
stage in life through learning ex- 
periences. At any level of learning 
ability, regardless of the age of the 
individual, the scope and content of 
learning is expandable. At any level 
the adult is capable of learning more 
within categories as well as increasing 
the number of categories at that level 
of complexity. Each kind of learn- 
ing produces its own curve. This 
curve, as generally presented in 
psychology textbooks is the familiar 
S-shape shown in Figure 2. Starting 
at any level of learning ability, the 
curve in Figure 2 represents pregress 
in any category of learning experi- 
ence. Hence, if we assume that in 
adult education we are starting at 
the individual’s achieved level, and 
that for a particular adult this does 
not represent his ceiling level, then 


of complexity 


level 


Figure |. 


*Binet placed the maximum at age 14; Terman, at 16, Thurstone and Wechsler, 


at 20. 
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we see the possibility not only of 
extending the scope of learning, but 
also of raising the level at which the 
adult will operate in the future. 


Plateaus in Learning 


The area in Figure 2 marked by 
the dotted lines is known as a “pla- 
teau,” which is defined as a “period 
of little or no change followed by a 
show of improvement.” It is usually 
caused by (a) a lack of motivation 
followed by increased desire to learn, 
(b) a period during which old and 
new habits are being integrated, or 
(c) a period in which there is con- 
flict between old and new habits. We 
can reasonably assume that in many 
instances of seeming Jimits of ability 
we are really dealing with a plateau 
which can be changed if techniques 
which break down the road_ blocks 
to improvement are skillfully em- 
ployed by adult educators. In recog- 
nizing the possibilities for dealing 
with adults at their individual pla- 
teaus, adult education can serve two 
purposes: first, it can enrich the 


learning experiences at the plateau 
level; and second, it can search for 
techniques with which to help the 
individual reach a higher level. 


Typical Patterns of Learning 


Whether the emphasis should be 
on the vertical or horizontal dimen- 
sion depends, of course, on the in- 
dividual. In general, however, we 
can say that in comparison with the 
education of children, adult educa- 
tion is primarily horizontal. Figure 3 
shows how these dimensions are re- 
lated. Area I represents childhood 
growth of learning ability; Area II, 
adulthood; and Area_ MIIl, later 
maturity. In each stage of mental 
development both vertical and hori- 
zontal growth occurs. In each, how- 
ever, the emphasis differs. 

The emphasis of childhood is verti- 
cal. That is, the rate of growth and 
maturation is so rapid that it is only 
natural that improvement of levels of 
ability assumes prime importance. 
This does not mean, however, that 
there is no opportunity for improved 


of success 


level 


number of 


experiences 


Figure 2. 
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performance at each stage. In adult- 
hood, on the other hand, much 
greater emphasis is placed upon hori- 
zontal expansion, while not ruling 
out the possibility of achieving 
higher levels of articulation, par- 
ticularly within categories of great 
interest or need. With declining 
vitality in the period of later matur- 
ity, there is a tendency toward a 
narrowing of interests. 

Although increasing gerontological 
knowledge has pointed out the need 
for more consideration of the edu- 
cational problems of later maturity, 
it is in stage Il where the primary 
interest of adult education lies. For, 
as we have seen, the potentials of the 
adult learner are manifold. By tap- 
ping the resources of any individual 
at any moment in his adult lifetime, 
adult education can offer almost 
limitless experiences at an adult level 
of complexity. 

Age in itself, as we have seen, is 


relatively unimportant as a_ barrier 
to learning. What is of greater signifi- 
cance is the combination of basic 
capacity, energy, experience, and 
motivation, which with proper guid- 
ance can lead to improved skills, bet- 
ter understandings, increased know]- 
edge, alteration of values, and an 
enrichment of adult life. These 
things are possible when adult edu- 
cation is meaningful, when it honestly 
evaluates adult motives and _ needs; 
when it recognizes individual differ- 
ences in capacity, background, and 
experience; when it gears itself to 
the specific task of breaking down 
the inhibiting factors and harnessing 
the facilitating forces which arise 
from the individual’s years of vary- 
ing and conflicting experiences; and 
finally, when it accepts the fact 
that learning is a lifelong process 
for each individual with a unique 
pattern of mountains, plateaus, and 
valleys. 


later 
maturity 


adulthood 


childhood 


Figure 3. 
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Our Children Can't Save Us 
A Book Review 
Kenneth Winetrout 


Education Department, American International College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


E SPEAK OF the heavy hand of the 

past. We speak of the long arm 
of the past. And for centuries man 
has wondered how he could escape 
from the weight and the grasp of the 
past. Joseph K. Hart gave us his 
answer in 1927.* His answer was 
adult education. The reason is simple. 
Adults are in control. Adults deter- 
mine the pattern and the content of 
education of children. “We must 
learn how to educate adults—before 
we can get much further with the 
education of children.” This is an 
assumption contrary to our conven- 
tional notions. We have put our 
faith in childhood education. We 
have allocated our funds on the basis 


of this faith. 


Our faith and our funds have not 
been entirely misplaced. We have 
made progress. Perhaps now, some 
25 years after Hart offered his solu- 
tion, we should reconsider it. We 
can, it would seem, reconsider it 
profitably from both the standpoint 
of childhood education and adult 
education. Dewey saw the same 
problem in Human Nature and Con- 
duct, 1922: 


“ 


. . the plasticity of the young 
presents a temptation to those having 
greater experience and hence greater 
power which they rarely resist. It 
seems putty to be molded according 
to current designs. That plasticity 
also means power to change prevail- 


*Joseph K. Hart, Adult Education. 


ing custom is ignored. Docility is 
looked upon not as ability to learn 
whatever the world has to teach, but 
as subjection to those instructions of 
others which reflect their current 
habits . . . Education becomes the art 
of taking advantage of the helpless- 
ness of the young... ” 


There is a good element of truth 
in Dewey’s remark; however, things 
are perhaps not so bad as this quota- 
tion seems to suggest. Erich Fromm 
tells us in Escape From Freedom, 
1941, that man is not only made by 
history but that he also makes history. 
We seem safe in observing in an 
equivalent vein that children are not 
only made by education but that they 
also make education. 


Still we are aware that the adult 
fights back—that he tosses his weight 
about in the field of education un- 
consciously and uncomprehendingly 
as well as deliberately and knowingly. 
Hart would have him become a 
helpful partner in the field of child- 
hood education by giving him an 
adequate adult education. 

- . Here is the problem of edu- 
cation for a democratic society: The 
adult generation must be convinced 
that it will be safe for the world 

permit children to grow up i 
ranges of experience suitable to their 
varied levels of development . . . Our 
problem is: How shall we liberalize 
the adult mind so that it will escape 


New York: Thomas Crowell, 1927. All 


quotations are from Hart’s book except those otherwise indicated. 
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from its ancient fear of childhood? 
Such adult education is not to be 
confused with the need of a more 
effective skill for doing some obvious 
task. It calls for a new point of view 
in the adult... ” 

Let us admit that we normally 
learn a new skill more readily than 
a new point of view. And it is a new 
point of view which Hart would 
have adult education bring about. It 
seems safe to observe that today the 
frontiers in educational change call 
for an increasingly “intellectual” in- 
sight. Perhaps we can say it this way. 
The present frontiers in education 
have a psychological-psychiatric con- 
tent which is not as easily grasped 
as earlier frontiers in education. To- 
day’s frontier changes are stated and 
justified in terms which are con- 
siderably more intellectually subtle 
than the one-time frontiers of com- 
pulsory attendance and _ vocational 
education. 

Hart sees adult education as the 
means of freeing childhood education. 
We can in this way break some of 
the tyranny of the past. “ . con- 
ventional education has always and 
everywhere stood with the past 
against the ‘destructive’ movements 
of the present and the future.” And: 
“No, there can be no hope of salva- 
tion of the world by merely feeding 
our children our own adult ignorance 
and prejudices.” 

Hart is clear in his proposal. We 
have to stop placing all our faith 
and funds in childhood education. 
We spend increasing amounts on the 
education of children and youth and 
the only thing that has kept up with 
the expenditures is the number of 
complaints of what a lousy job the 
schools are doing. I feel certain that 
today, as 25 years ago when Hart 
made this statement, there is a posi- 
tive correlation between the amount 


of money spent on public education 
and the number and intensity of the 
complaints registered against it. 


“This hope that the world will be 
saved by the children grown adult 
had led the world on for untold 
generations . . . when adults were 
making sure that their children should 
be as nearly as possible exact copies 
of themselves. We have made this 
boast of salvation by our children in 
America, for a century. What hap- 
pened? We probably are more com- 
placent about our own ignorance and 
more certain that our prejudices are 
right than any generation that has 
ever lived, at least since primitive 
times.” 


I should strongly question if “our” 
generation with a depression and a 
prolongation of war culminating in 
the H-bomb is as complacent as 
those in the saddle in the prosperous 
twenties. But we may still be com- 
placent about “salvation by our chil- 
dren.” 


Well, we have to start somewhere. 
Hart despairs of the then “present 
generation.” “This generation must 
go its own way in peace, learning 
what it can or will, in its own way. 
But some vext generation will face 
the future instead of the past.” 


“Our real task is not that of end- 
lessly re-educating adults who were 
badly educated in childhood. It is 
that of making sure that we shaii 
eventually get generations of adults 
who will have escaped the deficien- 
cies, the inhibitions, the blockings, the 
frustrations of our present adult gen- 
eration, who will not have to be 
endlessly re-educated, but whose in- 
tellectual history from childhood on 
will have been that of normal progres- 
sion, full development and actual 
achievement of an intelligent adjust- 
ment to the fluid modern world and 
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its opportunities, its tasks and _ its 
responsibilities.” 

We must educate adults in order 
that our children may be educated. 
We have to educate adults also so 
that adults may keep up with the 
world. “ ... it is not the education 
of children that can save the world 
from destruction: it is the education 
of adults; it is the adult who must 
be released from his provincial mind- 
edness.” It would be far-fetched in- 
deed to blame the present troubles 
of the world on the provincial mind- 
edness of the child. We have to put 
the adult back into the educational 
game, back into the educational 
formula if there is a formula. “With- 
in the last century, education having 
become more or less completely iden- 
tified with schooling, has been al- 
located almost exclusively to the 
period of childhood and youth. This 
has enabled the adult generations to 
avoid and escape education.” 

In 1927 Hart saw education in the 
broad sense failing because: 

(1) We had equated education with 
schooling, which left the adult out 
of the picture. 

(2) Education was not community- 
minded. 

(3) There was too much stress on 
book learning. 

(4) We had overlooked the real 
impediment to progress, the “com- 
placent adult.” 

(5) We had assumed that there 
was a terminal point in education. 


Education was something we could 
finish and wrap up _ package-style. 
Hart saw in adult education the 
primary elements for a solution to 
these deficiences. 

To effect this solution Hart had 
three suggestions for adult educa- 
tion. 1. “Adult education must work 
for the release and development of 
spiritual powers in individual and 
community ...” 2. “Adult education 
must develop instrumentalities which 
will guarantee the eventual release 
and development of these spiritual 
powers . ” 3. And finally Hart 
recommends the organization of edu- 
cational centers somewhat after the 
fashion of the Danish folk high 
schools. 

This was 25 years ago. Few, if 
any, educators ever gave adult educa- 
tion so noble an ambition as Hart. 
Few, if any, educators had his con- 
fidence in adult education. Twenty- 
five years have gone by. Adult edu- 
cation is big business today. But 
the complacent adult is still with 
us. In May, 1953, Norman Cousins 
asked: “Where are the big ideas equal 
to the challenge of the big bomb?” 

Evidentally, Joseph Hart’s hopes 
for adult education have not yet been 
realized. We still face the challenge 
to produce an adult generation that, 
having been liberated from provincial 
mindedness, will not be content to 
perpetuate in its successors its own 
ignorance and prejudices. 
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ROSTER OF SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


EVENT 


JUNE 7-JULY 17—Grad- 
uate Course in Adult Ed- 
ucation; Lubbock, Texas. 


JUNE 9-JULY 30—Prin- 
ciples and Practices in 
Adult Education; Lincoln, 
Neb. 


JUNE 13-19—-Workshop 
in Adult Education, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 


JUNE 14-18—Adult Edu- 
cation Workshop, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


TUNE 14-AUGUST 6 
3 Courses in Adult Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JUNE 14-AUGUST 11— 
Adult Education Methods 
and Materials, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 


JUNE 21-JULY 30—2 
Courses in Adult Educa 
tion, Ann Harbor, Mich. 


JUNE 22-JULY 23— 
Courses in _ Educa- 
tion; Parent Education; 
Minor Problems in Adult 
Education (also July 26- 
27); Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JUNE 25-AUGUST 20— 
Principles of Adult Edu- 
cation; Madison, Wis. 


JUNE 28-AUGUST 6— 
Workshop in Vocational 
Education; Storrs, Conn. 


TUNE 28-AUGUST 13 
Guidance of Adult Read 
ers, Boston, Mass. 


JULY 5S-AUGUST 13 
2 Courses in — Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, z 


JULY 6-AUGUST 13- 
10 Roman in Adult Edu- 
cation, New York, N. 


DESCRIPTION 


Adult Education: A 
Approach, by Sheats, 
Spence. 


Based on 
Community ¢ 
Jayne, 


An introductory course open to 
graduate students, teachers, and 
administrators. 


Planning the 
gram. 


community  pro- 


Intensive training program. to 
solve problems in adult education. 


(1) Development of adult educa- 
tion in U.S.; (2) Programs for 
adult education; (3) American 
ideals and nationality  back- 
grounds. 


Fundamental instructional meth- 
ods and materials as applied to 
adults. 


(1) Adult Education; (2) Com- 
munity and adult education. 


Designed for professional adult 


educators. 


Analysis of the principles of 
adult education as evidenced in 
various adult programs. 


Problems of administering a pro- 
gram of vocational education 
with particular reference to Con 
necticut. 


Survey of reading habits of 
adults, and of ways the library 
may stimulate effective use of its 
services. 


(1) Survey of adult education; 
(2) Selected topics in organiza- 
tion, administration, teach- 
ing of adult education. 


(1) Field work: 
tion and finance; 
tions; (4) 


(2) Administra- 
(3) Founda- 
Research: (5) The 


FOR ADULT EDUCATORS 


FOR INFORMATION 
WRITE: 


Per G. Stensland, Adult Educa- 
tion Program, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock. 


Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, Director 
Summer Sessions, The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Ne- 
braska. 


Per G. Stensland, Adult Educa- 
tion Program, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock. 


‘ya Center for Continuing 
Education, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 


School of 
of Pitts- 


Dr. Coit R. 
Education, 
burgh. 


Hoechst, 
University 


Jesse T. Reid, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque. 


Dr. Arthur Lean, 
Bldg., University of 
Ann Arbor. 


Administration 
Michigan, 


Andrew Hendrickson, 321 Arps 
Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10. 


B. W. Associate Pro- 
fessor Education and Agricul- 
tural Education, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison. 
A. L. Knoblauch, 
Summer Session, 

Connecticut, Storrs. 


Director of 
University of 


Kenneth R. Shaffer, Director 
School of Library Science, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Helen DePota, 
School of Education, 


Secretary 
University 


of Buffalo, Buffalo. 
Prof. Paul L. Essert, Teachers 
College, 


University, 
New York 2 - A 


administrator and the community; (6) The community college; (7) Psy. 


chology of the adult; 


(8) Group discussion; 


(9) Principles of recreation; 


(10) Administration of recreation; (11) Seminar in agricultural educa- 


tion. 
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EVENT 


JULY 6-AUGUST 14— 
3 Courses in Adult Edu- 
cation; Institute _ for 
Members of Adult Educa- 
tion Advisory Committees, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

JULY 12-23—Work Con- 
ference on the Admini- 


strator and the Commun- 
ity. New York, N. Y. 


vision of; (2) 


the community. 


Workshop for 
brarians. 


JULY 12-30—The Public 
Library and Adult Educa- 
tion; Cleveland, Ohio. 


JULY 22-AUGUST 6—- 
Workshop in Adult Edu- 
cation Administration; 
Denver, Colo. 


JULY 26-AUGUST 27—- 
Developing Adult Edu- 
cation Programs; Des 
Moines, lowa. 

SUMMER SESSION, 
1954—6 Graduate Courses ses; 
in Adult Education; 
Bloomington, Ind. lems. 


evaluation, etc. 


DESCRIPTION 


(1) Administration and Super- 
i Principles and 
Philosophy of; (3) Methods and 
Materials in Adult Education. 


Work in designing a commun ty 
program for the imp-ovement of 
education an 
program for the improvement of 


experienced li- 


Pre-planning, in-service training, Roy B. 


Methods of adult education, eval- C.D 
uation of adult programs, etc. 


(1) Overview; (2) Group proces- Dr. Paul 
(3) Research; 
thesis; (5) Seminar; 


(4) Doctor’s 


FOR INFORMATION 
WRITE: 


Piof. Paul Leagans, School of 
Education, Stone Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Prof. Paul I,. Essert, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
educational New York 27, N. Y. 


Off'ce of University Admission, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Assistant Pro 
fessor of Adult Education, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 211 15th St., 
Denver 2, Colo. 


Winters, Jr., Commun'ty 
College, Drake University, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Sergevin, Community 
Services in Adult Education, 
1804 East 10th St., Bloomington, 
Ind. 


(6) Prob- 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


GROUP THINKING: WORK- 
BOOK FOR USE IN DISCUSSION 
COURSES. By William E. Utter- 
back. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
1953. 77 pp. $2.50. 

For those who seek simple practice 
materials in discussion training courses 
or programs, Dr. William E. Utter- 
back’s Workbook should prove very 
helpful. Although intended primarily 
as a college-level supplement to any 
one of several textbooks on confer- 
ence or discussion methods, the 
Workbook appears to have possi- 
bilities for such adult education pur- 
poses as informal discussion-leadership 
training programs. 

At the outset, Utterback suggests 
that practice periods be alternated 
with the study of theory. He lists 
recommended readings in a number 
of works for each of nine areas of 
theory, and provides several prac- 
tical ideas for classroom exercises 
and procedure. The second chapter 


suggests procedures for evaluating 
the amount and the direction of 
change in group opinion, and of the 
group’s progress, if any, in reaching 
agreement and in crystallizing opin- 
ion. 

Nine interesting problems are pre- 
sented as case material for discussion 
practice sessions. Accompanying each 
problem are detachable ballots on 
which the student can register his 
opinion both before and after the 
discussion, thus providing data for 
further discussion and learning. In- 
cidentally, Utterback also demon- 
strates simple tabulation methods 
which may be employed to provide 
objective measurement of the amount 
and direction of opinion shift, prog- 
ress toward consensus, and progress 
in crystallizing opinion. Other forms 
are provided to report on conferences 
and to enable observers to record 
the extent and direction of member 
participation. Scales help to evaluate 
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the work of the individual partici- 
pants, the performance of the leader, 
and the discussion as a whole. It is 
quite likely that the trainer or teacher 
will want to employ other evaluative 
materials as well, both oral and writ- 
ten, but the several types of evalu- 
ative material contained in this con- 
cise, clearly written Workbook can 
help much to demonstrate to a group 
of adult trainees what goes on in a 
discussion group. 

In addition to a bibliography of 
textbooks and the forms for use in 
evaluating discussion, the Appendix 
includes references on each of a 
number of public questions which 
should constitute lively discussion 


topics. 
I ABRAHAM E. KNEPLER 


Associate Professor of 
Sociology and Education, 
University of Bridgeport 


GREAT BOOKS UNDER DIS- 
CUSSION. A Report of the Program 
in 1953. The Great Books Founda- 
tion, 27 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
120 pp. $1.50. 

The introduction to this report 
states that its purpose is “to make 
available detailed information on the 
Great Books program for the guid- 
ance of the directors and staff of the 
Great Books Foundation, associated 
sponsors of the Great Books program, 
and others in the adult education 
field.” 

Based on questionnaires distributed 
to participants in the program, the 
report presents findings on a large 
variety of factors, such as the kind of 
people who participate, group size 
and attendance, preparation and con- 
tent of discussions, patterns of leader- 
ship, the leader and the group, leader- 
training, reactions of participants to 
readings, and reasons for leaving or 
staying in groups. Although the sur- 
vey was entirely cafried out during 


1953, it reports on groups which have 
been meeting for more than five 
years, as well as groups in the first 
to fourth year of the program. 

Since the report is intended to 
provide a basis for future discussion 
and evaluation of the Great Books 
program, it does not attempt to in- 
terpret the data or draw conclusions. 
Because of its exhaustive list of fac- 
tors, adult educators not directly in- 
volved in Great Books programs may 
find this report a useful guide in 
constructing their own surveys or for 
comparison with their own programs. 


20TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
BOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
1953. The New York Adult Educa- 
tion Council, 104 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 111 pp. $2.00. 
This Yearbook is a tribute to the 
20 years of work that have made the 
New York Adult Education Council 
one of the most useful local service 
organizations in the world. But un- 
like many yearbooks, it does much 
more than just pay tribute. There is 
much to learn about conducting 
adult education programs from read- 
ing the many articles describing the 
New York Council’s work. The 
Yearbook also contains a number of 
articles on various phases of adult 
education written by the best-known 
workers in the field. Taken together, 
the articles in this Yearbook comprise 
a survey of problems, programs, and 
possibilities in adult education. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES OF EVENING 
COLLEGES, 1953. By Frank R. 
Neuffer. Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 940 E. 
58th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 25 pp. Free. 
The findings reported in this 
pamphlet are based on a survey among 
the membership of the Association of 
University Evening Colleges. 
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Order from the Adult Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AEA DIRECTORY, 1953. 87 pp. $1.00 to AEA 
members; $5.00 to others. 


HELPS for Teachers of the Foreign Born. 4 issues 
per year; 8 pages per issue. Subscription for one 
year, $1.00. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION IN ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. 32 pp. 50c. 


EVALUATION OF EDUCATION FOR THE FOR- 
EIGN BORN. 7 pp. $20c. 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY 
ANGELICA CASS, MARY GUYTON,. MARGARET KIELTY 
AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES—Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 
A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, using a simple 
controlled vocabulary of the most essential words. 


HOW WE LIVE— Angelica Cass—$1.50 
Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate adults who 
wish to learn English for daily needs. 


YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB——Cass—$1.25 
Intended as a class text for beginners or intermediates in evening schools or 
afternoon classes. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Case and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many examples how 
to write all types of business and social letters. 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK——Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 
Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information needed to become 
a good American citizen. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
Ask for Complete 1953-54 Catalogue “AE” 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Chicago Office Washington Office 
Administrative and Public School and 
Publication Services Membership Services 
743 No. Wabash Ave. 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Chicago 11, Illinois Washington 6, D. C. 


New York Office Cleveland Office 

Council of National Area Organization 
Organizations and Conferences 

Cooper Union Room 248-J, Standard Bldg. 
Cooper Square 1370 Ontario Ave. 

New York 3, N. Y. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


OFFICERS: President, Paul H. Sheats; Vice Presidents, Everett M. Hosman, 
Cyril O. Houle, Herbert C. Hunsaker, Robert E. Sharer; Secretary-Treas- — 
urer, Fern Long. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: John Becker, Elbert Burr, Maxwell Canter- 
bury, William M. Cooper, Watson Dickerman, Winifred Fisher, Alice 
Halligan, Otto G. Hoiberg, Clarence D. Jayne, Irvine L. H. Kerrison, 
Mrs. Newton Leonard, Nicholas Mitchell, David Nicholson, Phebe Ward; 
Ex Officio: Paul H. Durrie, William Ross, Loy LaSalle. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS: Kenneth D. Benne, Richard J. Crohn, 
Watson Dickerman, Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Charles A. Nelson, Robert 
H. Schacht. 


Aputt Epucation Advisory Board: Arthur Dunham, Cyril O. Houle, Charles 
P. Loomis, David Loring MacKaye, George C. Mann, Orlie A. H. Pell, 
Samuel B. Shapiro, Grace T. Stevenson, Thomas A. Van Sant, Kenneth 
Winetrout, Margaret S. Wingert. 
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